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3 
THE MANCHUKUO OIL MONOPOLY. 


HE oil monopoly in Manchukuo, which came into force on 
April 10 last, has caused great uneasiness among the large 
British, American and Dutch oil companies whose business 

it threatens, and has been the subject of protests, on the score of 
treaty violation, by the British, United States and Netherlands 
Governments. In the hope of mitigating the severity of its effects, 
negotiations between the companies and the authorities concerned 
are at present taking place in Tokyo. 

The belief that the monopoly is Japanese-inspired can hardly 
be questioned ; it is based on the fact that all present home pro- 
duction is Japanese-owned, and that go per cent. of the shares in 
the new refining industry are in Japanese hands. It is still an 
open question whether Japan’s principal motive is strategic—to 
ensure supplies for the navy without dependence upon foreign 
sources in the event of war—or political—to acquire a bargaining 
point with which to negotiate the recognition of Manchukuo as 
the price of continued foreign business—or economic—to give 
Japanese oil companies a larger share of the Manchurian home 
market. 

The first mention of a monopoly project appeared in the press’ 
is long ago as March or April, 1933, but official intimations of 
policy did not follow until February 1934, when the Japanese- 
owned newspaper Hsing Ching Shth Pao of Mukden announced 
the Manchukuo Government’s intention of controlling the industry 
in the national interest, to which end it planned (1) to exploit 
home resources, (2) to establish a national refining industry, and 
3) to set up Government control of sales. This whole programme 
has since been carried out, with the addition that the sales control 
is a complete monopoly and that manufacture, import and export 
are also subjected to Government licence. 


The first step taken was the establishment of the refining 
industry, under the title of the Manchuria Petroleum Company, 
by the law of February 21, 1934. This stated :— 

(1) that the oil company had Manchu legal personality ; 

(2) that foreigners could hold shares ; 

(3) that the company held no monopoly ; 

(4) that sale would be operated through a Government 
monopoly but that refining, import and export could 
be freely practised by individuals subject to author- 
ization ; 

(5) that the Government would not discriminate between 
nationalities in the matter of purchasing refined oil 
other than from the new company ; 





— 


(1) Japan Advertiser and Manchuria Daily News. 
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(6) that the Government would so far as possible deal with 
those Japanese and foreign wholesalers and retailers 
already operating in Manchukuo. 


No word was spoken of the Japanese interest in the concern, 
but it was set up under the direction of the president of a leading 
Japanese oil company, and its capital of Yen 5,000,000 was subscribed 
one-fifth by the Manchukuo Government, two-fifths by leading 
Japanese oil interests and two-fifths by the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, in which the Japanese Government has 4 
50 per cent. interest ; foreign companies were told that no shares 
were available. The company’s refinery at Dairen, which was 
scheduled to begin operations in the Spring of 1935 is “ within 
the next few years ’’ expected to cater for half the total require- 
ments of Manchukuo. When purchasing crude oil for refining 
it will give preference to home production, and will only import 
to the extent that this falls short of national needs. 

Though this did not as yet involve a monopoly, the provision 
in the law for a future Government monopoly of sales alarmed 
the foreign oil concerns which supply Manchukuo.' The com- 
panies chiefly affected were faced with an almost certain loss of 
business, and accordingly pressed their Governments to draw 
Japan’s attention to the many pledges to observe the Open Door 
in Manchukuo. 

These would seem to hold good, whatever the view taken of 
the present status of Manchukuo. [If it is still technically a part 
of China, the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 applies, and monopolies 
are also illegal under the Sino-American Treaty of 1844, which 
applies to Great Britain under a most-favoured-nation agreement 
and specifically to Manchuria under the Treaty of Tientsin of 
1858. If Manchukuo is under Japanese control, the monopoly 1s 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, 
and to Japan’s frequent assurance, notably when proclaiming 
Manchukuo independence in 1932, that the Open Door policy 
would be observed. If Manchukuo is an independent State, the 
monopoly violates the voluntary Open Door assurance given in 
its Proclamation of Independence, and in its Note communicated 
in March and April, 1932 to forty-nine different Powers, in whicli 
it undertook to observe international conventions and _ stated 
that “ with regard to the economic activities of the peoples 0! 
foreign nations within the State of Manchukuo, the principle 0! 
the Open Door shall be faithfully observed." In any of the three 
cases, however, the Nine Power Treaty is applicable. 


—— 





(1) The official Manchukuo estimate shows the import trade to be shared 
follows :— . 
Standard Vacuum Oil Corporation (U.S.) _.... Jin . 35% 
Asiatic Petroleum Co. (G.B.) subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell 25% 
Texas Oil Co. (U.S.) _.... st ta ae 20% 
Soviet Union Petroleum Trust (U.S.S.R.)_.... 10% 
Ogura and Nippon Companies (Japanese) masa 10% 
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When the prospects of a monopoly grew more imminent in 
the early Autumn of 1934, the attention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment was repeatedly drawn to these various treaties by the British, 
United States and Netherlands representatives in Tokyo. The 
diplomatic correspondence exchanged has not yet all been published, 
but it would appear that the Japanese Government despatched 
Notes to Great Britain and the United States on October 25 and 
November 5, 1934, and, in reply to a further protest of November 24, 
again on March 25, 1935; a British reply was delivered in April. 
The texts were not issued at the time, but the substance of the 
japanese Notes was each time made known by the Foreign Office 
spokesman. They reveal a rather significant shift of ground. 
The earlier answers contended that Japan could take no responsi- 
bility for actions by Manchukuo, which was an independent 
State and must be dealt with directly. However, the spokesman 
understood from the Manchukuo authorities that what was con- 
templated did not involve the provisions of the Nine-Power 
lreaty because home sales only were covered, not production or 
imports, and because the Open Door principle would only be 
violated if discrimination were exercised on grounds of nationality ; 
of that there was no question, as the proposal dealt not with 
foreigners but with a native company, it being a mere accident 
that most of the shares of this were in Japanese hands. The later 
answer made the rather brusquer point that the Powers who 
disregarded Manchukuo’s request for recognition were not entitled 
to cite or claim fulfilment of her simultaneous promise to main- 
tain the Open Door.* When given, the undertaking was not 
conditional upon recognition, and the change of tone is widely 
held to be due to the Japanese army view that Manchukuo is 
insecure unless oil is made a State monopoly operated with 
Japanese capital. 

The British view, as communicated by Sir John Simon to the 
House of Commons on April 29, 1935, is that the Japanese con- 
tentions cannot be accepted as valid; that the Japanese 
Government has failed to use “their undoubted authority to 
ensure the fulfilment of the assurances given by themselves and 
by the Manchurian authorities regarding the maintenance of 
the Open Door, and the fulfilment of treaty obligations; that 
they have attempted to justify action which involves a clear 
breach of these assurances and obligations; and that those re- 
sponsible for the monopoly cannot but be held responsible also 
for the losses which it will entail for British interests.”’ 

Meanwhile the Manchukuo Government pursued its policy 
undisturbed. The Monopoly Law was promulgated on Novem- 
ber 14, 1934, and came into force on April 10, 1935, covering 
gasolene, kerosene, heavy oil, benzol and fuel oil substitutes; a 
monopoly of lubricants is to follow. Its text is in one respect very 


1) Full text in Manchester Guardian, April 30, 1935. 
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interesting ; the terms are so elastic that the Government cy) 
apply the screw to the foreign companies as gently or as forcefyl}y 
as it may at any time think fit. 

As regards sales, for instance, the Government is to monop- 
lize the retail business and to farm it out to selected distribyto; 
in ten districts, but there is no specification as to their nationalit, 
Thus it is open to it to permit the foreign companies to go op 
distributing on a quota or regional basis, though this would pr. 
sumably mean that they would be selling not their own but Monopoly 
Office oil, and at a price fixed by the Government. On the othe 
hand the Government is equally enabled to put out of commission 
the whole network of British and American retail agencies buil 
up over years of business. 

As regards production, refining and import, the Law provide 
for control with quotas, not an outright monopoly, and here agai 
its terms are sufficiently general to allow the companies partial 
satisfaction on a quota basis. In any case there is not the same 
danger as in the retail trade of their being squeezed out of business 
at short notice, for the local resources’ and refineries, though being 
developed at speed, cannot for some years meet more than hal 
the requirements of the home market, at present estimated a! 
40 million gallons yearly. 

The outlook for the companies would seem doubtful. At th 
time of the promulgation of the Law they were asked to state 


(1) whether they intended to supply crude oils in accordane 
with the monopoly scheme ; 

(2) whether they could by consultation arrive at a divisio 
of the total quota to be allotted to them ; 

(3) details of the equipment they wished to sell to the 
Government ; 

(4) details, separate for Manchukuo and the Leased Term: 
tory, of imports and sales of the monopolized products 
over the past two years. 

They have not replied, pending settlement, but must {act 
the fact that the most profitable side of their business—the retail 
trade, for purposes of which they have over years built up a net 
work of sales agencies, plant and equipment—may well be ret 
from them. The Government’s offer to purchase their equipment! 
at its own valuation means payment but not compensation, {0' 
the goodwill of their business will not be valued. As against ths 
they will still be able to sell crude oil to the Dairen refinery a0 





(1) 4. The Fushun shale oil plant owned by the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, with oil extraction plant established 1928-9 by the Com 
pany and the Navy. The shale reserves are said to be sufficient \ 
supply the Navy, but the process of extraction is so expensive # " 
render this for the present an emergency reserve. 

2. The Showa Iron Works plant, also owned by the S.M.R. 
3. Prospecting is in process in Manchuli district and round Dalaino' 
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efined oil to the Government to the amount of some 20 million 
vllons per annum, but if the Dairen refining plant is developed 
s projected the market for imported refined oil will in time fall 
way. In any case they would appear to be faced with an im- 
mediate loss of business and with an uncomfortable degree of 
lependence upon Japanese goodwill. 

In connection with this last consideration, the present 
trend of Japanese internal oil policy may be borne in 
mind; every move is in the direction of strategic and 
economic self-sufficiency. The oil law which became operative on 
luly 1, 1934, in Japan proper, Chosen and Formosa requires the 
foreign companies at their own expense to provide storage tanks 
for six months’ supplies, limits their imports on a quota basis, 
entitles the Government to give preference to the companies using 
native oil or refining in the country, and deprives foreign concerns 
of all security of markets by giving the Government power to 
fx prices. The burden on the companies is enormous; their 
security is undermined after years of capital outlay, and they are 
faced with vast expenditure on tanks and with the immobilization 
of large stocks of stored oil which might at any moment be im- 
pounded at the Government’s price. Japan’s right to protect 
home industries and assure an adequate oil supply cannot be 
questioned, but the Powers who have protested have pointed out 
that to mete out such treatment to companies who have for years 
afiorded local prosperity and convenience is hardly in accordance 
with international practice. 

It is with a view to mitigating these drastic conditions that 
the representatives of the oil companies are at the moment nego- 
tiating with the Tokyo Government, whose attitude, to judge by 
the allocation of the 1935 quotas, would appear conciliatory. The 
Japanese authorities have consented “ on behalf of the Manchukuo 
Government ’’ to discuss the Manchukuo monopoly prospects 
ilso. 

In the meantime Manchukuo is in the happy position of (1) 
increasing home production with Japanese capital and regardless 
of the cheaper method of buying from the foreign companies ; (2) 
supplementing it from abroad at a price which the monopoly will 
help it to keep low ; (3) selling at home at a uniform price which 
it fixes. Perhaps less satisfactory financially is the fact’ that 
during ten months of 1934 Manchukuo lost more than 500,000 
yuan when the Dairen customs admitted over two million cases 
of Japanese kerosene under the pseudonym “light oil ’’ at a duty 
of about 5 cents. a gallon, when entitled to levy about 29 cents. 


afgallon had foreign kerosene been imported. 
E. M. 





(1) The Times, November 8, 1934. 
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8 
x CHRONOLOGY. 


Apnil 16th.—Statement in Rome re conciliation commission, 
(See Italy). 

Apni 17th.—The Government announced that the Italian Gover. 
ment, in their recent Note, had accepted the procedure for conciliation 
and arbitration demanded by it since December gth, but had limited 
it to the Walwal and subsequent incidents, thus excluding interpre. 
tation of the frontier treaty of 1908, which would be left to the joint 
boundary commission. 

The Government regarded this attitude as an attempt to exclude 
from arbitration under the 1928 treaty the question which was at the 
root of the existing difference, and said that this justified them in 
presenting their request for League intervention under Article 15 of 
the Covenant. 

Apnil 24th.—Reports were current, from Italian sources, that 
several acts of brigandage had recently occurred in the north of the 
country, especially in the region between Goudar and the Setit River 
where caravans had been attacked. 


Australia. 

April 24th.—The spokesman of the Japanese unofficial mission 
of good-will, in a statement at Melbourne, said the Japanese believed 
the Australians were a generous and big-hearted people, sincere in 
their dealings with their fellow-men, and Australia had been a new 
discovery to Japan, as Japan was to Australia. 

Both countries realized that the world’s business and culture 


centre had shifted from the Atlantic to the Pacific, anf Japan believed 
that the Pacific age, which had already begun, would bring a share of 
prosperity to all nations taking part in that great movement. 

A Japanese naval squadron visiting Adelaide was entertained a! 
Government House and by the civic authorities. 


Austria. 

Apmni 18th.—Sentences of imprisonment ranging from 1 to 18 years 
were passed on 20 leaders of the Schutzbund on charges of high treason 
Major Eifler, the Chief of Staff, was sentenced to 18 years’ and Captain 
Léw, the paymaster, to 15 years’ imprisonment. 

April 19th.—Prince Starhemberg in Rome. (See /taly). 

Apmnl 22nd.—Reports were current of renewed Nazi activities in 
Styria and Carinthia. 

April 30th.—Colonel Adam, general commissar of the Patrioti 
Front, announced that it was proposed to recommend to the merc) 
of the President all those Socialist leaders who had been recently 
tried and convicted, but whose sentences did not exceed five years 
imprisonment, provided that their acts did not directly result in the 
death of any member of the executive forces. This weuld, it was 
understood, mean the liberation of some 600 prisoners, 200 of whom 
were political prisoners, including 135 implicated in the Shutzbund 
rising of February, 1934. Colonel Adam also stated that the recent 
trial of Shutzbund leaders might possibly be the last in connection 
with the February revolt. In the whole of Austria it was reported 
that 1,445 persons were confined in concentration camps. 
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A bomb exploded in front of the 2oth district police station in 
Vienna, injuring a number of people. 


um. 

April 16th.—The Chamber, by 132 votes to 5, passed the Bill 
regulating compensation and damages awarded by the Courts in 
connection with the devaluation of the currency. 

April 17th.—The Chamber passed the Bill to set up a commission 
of inquiry into the responsibilities for the devaluation of the belga. 

April 27th.—The King opened the Brussels Exhibition. There 
was a profound contradiction, he said, between the economic isolation 
of nations and the desire to increase commercial transactions which 
was shown in an international exhibition. The return of prosperity 
was dependent on a greater circulation of commodities. Belgium was 
making an effort of unusual scope to emerge from the terrifying and 
vicious circle of the crisis and to regain her economic equilibrium. 
Already signs which promised better things had appeared. Never- 
theless they must increase their efforts. It was not sufficient for the 
country to reorganize its material forces, its moral forces must also 


be marshalled. 


April 16th.—Report of Paraguayan advance. (See Paraguay). 

April 19th.—Loss of Charagua. (See Paraguay). 

April 22nd.—The Army recaptured Charagua, following an attack 
on the Paraguayans in the Boyuibe sector. (This had compelled the 
Paraguayans to withdraw troops from Charagua and weaken their 
hold on the town). 

April 23rd.—Paraguayan counter attack at Boyuibe. (See 
Paraguay). 

April 30th.—Request by British, French and Italian Ambassadors 
reChaco War. (See Brazil). 


Brazil. 

April 30th.—The British, French and Italian Ambassadors visited 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs to express the desire of their respective 
Governments that Brazil should accede to the Four-Power Note 
(presented by the United States Chargé d’ Affaires on the previous 
day). This urged reconsideration of the decision to abstain from par- 
ticipation in the negotiations to end the war in the Chaco. 


Bulgaria. 

April 18th.—It was learnt that Colonel Georghieff and Professor 
Tsankoff, the former Premiers, and M. Natcheff, former Chief of Police 
of Sofia, had been arrested, together with some officials. 

_ The Government resigned, owing to the hostility of several members 
of the Cabinet to the arrests. 

April 19th.—The King asked M. Tosheff to form a Cabinet. (He 
was a former Minister in Vienna, Belgrade, and Constantinople). 

The Minister of the Interior issued a statement in which he said 
that Colonel Georghieff had disparaged the Prime Minister in the Sofia 
press and was organizing a group of his friends to conduct a campaign 
against the Government. Professor Tsankoff had given interviews to 
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local and foreign papers in which the Government was attacked, and 
was accused of holding meetings of conspirators at his house. 

The High Council of War retried 43 senior officrs, and the Union 
of Reserve Officers passed a resolution supporting the King and advising 
the Army to abandon politics and return to its garrisons. 

Apmil 21st.—M. Tosheff formed a Cabinet, with Dr. Kiosseivanog 
as Foreign Minister; General Atanassof, Minister of the Interior: 
M. Reaskoff, Finance; M. Karaghiozoff, Justice; General Tzaneff 
War; M. Moushanoff, National Economy; and General Radeff 
Education. 

M. Tosheff was at first understood to have had a great deal of 
difficulty owing to differences with representatives of the Army, but 
the King summoned a Council of State, at which both sides were 
represented, and at which the candidatures of General Zlateff and two 
other officers were eliminated, and the King then approved the com. 
position of the Cabinet as formed. 

April 24th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement to the press, said 
that in internal politics the Government’s aim would be to achieve 
legality, social justice, and the rallying of all good citizens around 
the King. 

In foreign politics they would be loyal to the League and maintain 
the friendliest relations with all States, particularly their neighbours. 
Bulgaria would contribute to the creation of a friendly atmosphere 
between and an approach to all the Balkan States. 

He added that any attempts to re-establish the defunct Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization would be energetically opposed. 

Apmnil 26th.—Professor Tsankoff, the former Premier, was released, 


together with several other politicians and officials who had been 
interned. 


China. 


Apmil 17th.—The Communists abandoned Tingfan, Anshun and. 


Kwangshun, leaving about 2,000 dead, after a defeat by the Government 
troops. 

A Communist rising was reported from Moilim, west of Swatow, 
where 1,000 bandits seized the town. 

In North-east Szechwan Communists advancing towards Chengtu 
were defeated at Kiangyu and Chungpa. 

Publication of Notes ve establishment of joint commission to 
determine boundary between Yunnan and Burma. (See Great Britain) 

April 19th.—Reports reached Shanghai that the 29th Route Army 
had gone over to the Communists in Szechwan. 

April 22nd.—The British and American residents of Chengtu were 
all evacuated and reached Chungking, on the Yangtze by air. 

An American economic mission arrived in Shanghai. 

April 24th.—Communists from Kweichow were reported to have 
occupied Kuanling and to have overrun part of East Yunnan. 

April 25th.—Communists were reported to have entered Loping 
100 miles east of Yunnanfu. Seven Yunnanese regiments were recalled 
from Kweichow to deal with them, and Nanking troops were under- 
stood to be pressing them in the rear. Annan, Puanhsien and Hing: 
yihsien were reoccupied by the Government forces. 

April 28th.—Communists after reaching Kutsing, 80 miles north- 
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east of Yunnanfu moved north again apparently heading for Szechwan. 

April 30th.—News was received by the British Legation in a letter 
from a missionary dated April 20th, that the two missionaries (Mr. 
Havman and Mr. Bosshardt), captured by bandits in December, 1934, 
were being held at Lungchiachai in South-west Hunan and were being 


well treated. 


April 17th.—The President dissolved Parliament, and the General 


Election was fixed for May 19th, for both Houses. 
April 27th—A German émigré, Herr Lampersberger, was kid- 
napped by Germans at the frontier station of Eisenstein and carried 


off across the border. 


Danzig Free City. 
April 15th.—Attacks on German property in Pomerellia. (See 


Poland). 
April 30th.—The new Diet elected a Nazi presidium of three 
members, under the presidency of Herr von Wnuck as formerly. 

The President of the Senate, Herr Greiser, stated, in a procla- 
mation, that the Government would strictly respect the Constitution, 
but would exploit its terms to the utmost limit. The press would 
continue to be severely controlled. As long as the pulpit was not 
used for political purposes, there would not be interference with 


religion. 


t. 
April 22nd.—Mohamed Zaki Pasha el Ibrashi resigned the Director- 
ship of the King’s Khassa and private Wakfs. He had been criticized 


for exercising undue influence over the King in matters of policy as 
well as in private affairs, and to have prompted His Majesty in taking 
a number of unpopular decisions. 

April 25th.—The Minister of Finance reported a surplus in the 
Budget of £4 million for the year ending April 30th. 

April 27th.—A further repercussion of the dismissal of Ibrashi 
Pasha was noted in the appointment of Sheikh Mustafa! el Maraghi 
as Rector of the University of Al Azhar vice Sheikh Ahmed el Zawahry, 
whose relations with the Palace were the cause of the students’ strike 
and the ultimate closing of the University in February and March, 
1935, and of Lufty Pasha Said as Rector of the Egyptian University. 

It was reported that the Palace was carrying out a campaign 
through the subsidized Press with the object of creating all possible 
difficulties for British policy and the Government. 

April 29th.—The Times published a telegram from Sidky Pasha 
protesting against “‘ incessant British interventions” in the internal 
allairs of the country contrary to the letter and spirit of the Declara- 
tion of February, 1922, with the warning that a continuance of this 
policy might entail disaffection and suspicion. 


France. 
April 17th.—The press welcomed the Geneva resolution regarding 


the German violation of the Treaty as a triumph for the principle of 
international morality, but pointed out that the declaration might 
Prove without value unless supported by the effective measures 
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especially financial and economic measures, envisaged in the resolutioy 
The Council’s decision would therefore be judged by the subsequen; 
work of the Committee which was examining the course of action jy 
the event of future violations of contracts. 

The joint determination of Britain, France and Italy, was cop. 
sidered to have demonstrated the shortsightedness of the view tha; 
the easiest way to preserve peace was to yield to violence. In the 
long run peace, even within the framework of the League, still had tp 
be imposed by the force of those determined to preserve it. 

French offer to facilitate settlement of Assyrians in Syria. (S» 
League of Nations). 

April 21st.—Semi-official comment on the delay in the negotiation 
of the pact with the Soviet Government attributed this to French 
objections to the automatic clause, obliging France to go to war i; 
support of Russia if the latter were attacked. 

Comment on the German Note drew attention to the fact tha 
the resolution was in the name of the League Council, and that thy 
Powers forming it were not only within their rights in recording the 
protest, but were obliged to do so by their contractual obligations 
under the Treaty itself; it was, in fact, the least they could do. 

It was recalled that Germany had been offered equality of rights 
in the agreement of February 3rd, and might have had this but for 
her action in arbitrarily seizing the object of discussion. What she 
was now seeking was not equality, but the privilege of being above 
the law. 

April 23rd.—Writing in the Agence Economique M. Bérenger 
President of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, criticized th: 
pact with the Soviet and asked whether France had any obligation « 
interest to choose between Germany and Russia. There was no 
obligation, he said, and as for interest, fuller information was neces 
sary, and he maintained that French public opinion had not yet beer 
sufficiently informed on the need for an alliance not to feel anxiety 
about engagements to which France might find herself bound, whether 
in Asia or Europe, by a hasty or too onerous treaty. 

The Journal des Debats analysed the possible implications of the 
pact, and drew attention to Russia’s faulty organization and inadequat' 
transport system. If Germany attacked the U,S,S.R., France would 
have to invade Germany and so lose the benefit of the Locarno Treaty 
since England and Italy would then have to help Germany. 

Also, Germany would probably concentrate against France an¢ 
abandon Poland to fight alone against Russia, who would soon mak 
peace. 
Le Jour also stated that if public opinion knew all about th 
implications of the pact it would say “ No.” 


April 25th.—The Air Ministry announced that measures wet! 
being taken to enforce respect for the prohibited military area on te 
Eastern frontier. (Reports from Metz had stated that a Germai 
aeroplane, on four occasions recently, had flown over the frontie! 
fortifications). 

April 26th.—The revenue returns for the first quarter of 1935 
showed decreased receipts from both direct and indirect taxatio!, 
and the Ministry of Finance appended a Note pointing out the nee 
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for strict economy, especially in view of the Government’s obligation 
to meet fresh charges in respect of national defence. 


April 27th.—Addressing the representatives of the Socialist- 
Radical Party at Lyons, M. Herriot appealed to them to take the 
coming Municipal Elections as an opportunity for manifesting their 
faith in the Republic, which they should not allow to be attacked or 
they would gradually see dictatorship descending from above. They 
should not enter into association with those who wanted to destroy 
the bases of the existing régime. Republican opinion was disturbed 
at the development of a spirit of violence. Revolutionary disorder 
would undoubtedly prove the first step towards reaction. 

Further discussion took place between M. Laval and the Soviet 
Ambassador. Fresh Soviet proposals were submitted and the 
French suggestions were transmitted to Moscow. It was understood 
that satisfactory progress had been made as a result of the new start. 

April 29th.—After a further discussion between M. Laval and 
the Soviet Ambassador it was stated that the main points had been 
settled. The final conversations were being directed towards achieving 
agreement upon a text capable of only one interpretation. 

April 30th.—Denunciation of Franco-Spanish Commercial Treaty. 
(See Spatn). 

The Minister of Finance informed the Finance Committee of the 
Senate that the position still gave rise to anxiety. Further measures 
were necessary to meet the deficit in view of the fall in the revenue 
and the increase in expenditure rendered necessary by the require- 
ments of national defence. A new programme of reform would be 
introduced bringing expenditure down to the level of receipts, without 


any increase in taxation. The Government remained more strongly 
attached than ever to the maintenance of the stability of the franc. 
The Minister of Commerce informed the Cabinet that official 
negotiations had been opened with the U.S.A. for the conclusion of 
a commercial treaty. 
French Ambassador’s request re Chaco War. (See Brazil). 


Germany. 

April 16th.—The Chief of Staff of the S.A. made a statement 
defining the future functions of the organization after conscription had 
come into operation. The conscription law was by no means to do 
away with the fundamental idea and existence of the S.A., and the 
Fihrer, he said, “‘ has attached decisive importance to his S.A. as the 
trained and militant representatives and preachers of the National- 
Socialist outlook on life.” 

» He intimated that there would be a severe sifting of all leading 
positions as the first condition of the continued existence of an “ organi- 
zation based on the voluntary principle and on a militant political 
will, an organization not military, but soldierly in its outlook and 
bearing.” The high qualitative level of the S.A. leaders was being 
achieved through far-reaching tests of character, mastery of the Nazi 
philosophy, and a “‘ soldierly way of living.” 

_Herr Lutze outlined the career of the young German in the future, 
beginning with the Hitler Youth training, followed by the S.A. and 
the compulsory labour service. After this and their military service 
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Nazis who wished to live a militant life in the service of the Fiihrer’; 
ideas would return to the S.A. A small, but trained, troop, strong 
in faith and fanatically attached to the Fithrer was preferable to , 
body which tried to make an impression by its mass. 

Resolution of League Council re German conscription law. (S¢, 
League of Nations). 

Signature of Trade Agreement in Rome. (See Jtaly). 


April 17th.—The arrests were reported of four Confessional pastors 
in Saxony and of the editors of the Essen Roman Catholic paper 
Essener Volkszeitung. In Brandenburg eleven pastors were stated t 
have been expelled from their parishes by the police. 

The press was unanimous in expressing indignation at the pro- 
ceedings in the League Council, and the resolution was regarded as , 
further flagrant proof of the persistence of the ‘‘ Versailles mentality,” 
It brought confirmation, it was stated, of the contention that the 
League had always been and still was a flexible instrument in the 
hands of the former Allies for one-sided use against Germany. 

It was also considered that the resolution had been virtually 
imposed on the Council by the Stresa Powers; at least half a dozen 
members had shown signs of discomfort, but weakly acquiesced rather 
than offend their big colleagues. Nor had fair consideration been 
given to the German thesis that it was the failure of other Powers t 
fulfil the Versailles Treaty which compelled Germany, after years of 
painful waiting, to take matters into her own hands. 

Sir John Simon’s statement in the Council was described as in- 
comprehensible in view of the opportunity he had had of learning to 
understand the German point of view. 


It was also complained that the League Council had acted as judge 


“ 


in a case in which it was really itself involved. A new “ guilt lie” 
was being established, said the D.A.Z., and this was an impossil) 
foundation for a new order of peace and security. 

As to M. Litvinoff’s speech, it was suggested that no one had les 
right to throw stones than the representative of a country which hac 
been the cause of continual bloodshed in China, and whose aim of : 
Bolshevist world revolution was the greatest cause of concern to the 
police and other authorities in all countries. 

The Ditplomatische Korrespondenz, after attacking M. Litvinot 
said: ‘‘ The fact that his speech remained unanswered was a signi! 
cant prelude to the resolution. The League of Nations has pronounce‘ 
judgment against itself. Germany asks, with anxiety, whether what 
has happened in Geneva can be of any value in the negotiations which 
must follow.” 

Herr von Biilow received the British Ambassador, to whom hi 
was understood to have protested against the League resolution. i 
was believed to have pointed out that it might render the efforts 
at negotiating a collective European system much more difficult. 


April 18th.—Semi-official commentary, in further criticism © 
Britain’s action at Geneva, added that German policy would certain!’ 
not allow itself to be diverted by the Geneva side-slip from the calm 
pursuit of its peaceful aims ; but it would have to be understood tha! 
in the course of the diplomatic offensive conducted against Germat| 
a great deal of moral capital had been frittered away by the other 
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side, and therewith much in the way of positive possibilities had been 
wantonly destroyed. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung asked whether a tiny present triumph 
was more important than the future, and whether alliances built on 
the shifting sands of momentary interests would prove reliable against 
the rights of an oppressed nation now growing to its true stature. 

April 19th.—Note to Lithuanian Government from British, 
French and Italian Governments re Memel. (See Lithuania). 

April 2oth.—Herr Hitler’s 46th birthday was celebrated with the 
usual military honours due to the head of the State. He received a 
present of 41 fighter aeroplanes, 27 from the S.A., and 14 presented by 
the Kyffhauserbund. 

The S.A. Chief of Staff, in making the presentation, handed the 
Fihrer a scroll containing an address in which he was asked to accept 
the S.A. “ contribution to the rearmament of the German people ”’ on 
the “ 20th of Easter Month, 1935.’ (Ostermond, the pagan “ Easter 
Month,” was the word used). 

Note to British Government re Geneva resolution. (See Great 
Britain). 

It was announced that the Note to the British Government had 
been sent to all the other thirteen Governments which voted for the 
resolution. 

April 21st.—The Hamburger Fremdenbdlatt pointed out that the 
protest against the League resolution was addressed to the Powers 
solely in their capacity as members of the Council, which passed the 
resolution and was therefore responsible for any consequences arising 
trom it. 

The Bérsen Zeitung said that Geneva had better not cherish 
illusions ; anyone who assumed that it was only a matter of a passing 
German annoyance was making a mistake. A great, honour-loving 
nation did not forget so quickly that it had been sought to defame it, 
to cheat it of its rights, and burden it with another guilt lie. ‘* The 
Geneva Council,” it concluded, “need not wonder if we regard it 
without the slightest sympathy and with the greatest imaginable 
distrust until further notice.” 

April 22nd.—The arrest was reported of 10 more pastors in 
Saxony belonging to the Confessional Movement. Their Confessional 
fellow-pastors in the State, numbering about 200, addressed a letter 
? the Reichsstatthalter requesting him to release them, or to arrest 
them all. 

_ Report re enticing of two Swiss citizens over the frontier. (See 
Switzerland). 

German Catholic boys received by the Pope. (See Vatican City). 

April 25th.—The President of the Reich Press Chamber issued a 
set of ordinances the effect of which was to give the Nazi supervisory 
organs unlimited powers of control and intervention in everything 
concerning ownership of papers and membership of the journalistic 
profession. They also empowered it to disallow any paper which 
epee! for a limited confessional, professional or other special class 
of public. 

Public corporations, companies, co-operatives, endowments, legal 
persons and associations whose structure was professional, class, or 
confessional, and many other bodies were disqualified from publishing 
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newspapers. Non-Aryans and persons in the service of public cor. 
porations or professional, class, or confessional institutions were 
forbidden any sort of activity in a newspaper concern. 

Three leading members of the governing committee of the Cop. 
fessional Church were arrested after a meeting at Dahlem on charges 
of having given information to the foreign press regarding the 
developments in the Church. 

Article re “* Peace, Germany, and Stresa”’ by Mr. MacDonald, 
(See Great Britain). 

Protest from Lithuanian Government ve shooting of Lithuanians, 
(See Lithuania). 

Report ve aeroplanes flying over French frontier. (See France). 

Apmnil 26th.—The Neo-Pagan leaders held a meeting of the German 
Faith Movement at the Sportpalast in Berlin which was addressed 
by Count Reventlow and Professor Hauer. The latter said they 
regarded Christianity as a danger to the unity of the people. Their 
ideal was the heroic man. 

The great choice before them was between Christian Confession- 
alism, which pronounced those of another faith to be unbelievers, and 
the German faith with its conception of personal freedom. They 
apprehended God immediately and independently, without the 
mediation of sacred persons, sacred writings and sacraments. He 
asked: ‘* Why should any other history be more sacred to us than 
German history ?”’ Their German sacraments sprang out of patriotic 
reality ; they did not want Church services on the festivals of the Nazi 
revolution, which were sacramental solemnities in themselves. 

The Retchswart, the organ of the Movement, described the gather- 
ing as an event unique in the religious history of the European peoples. 

The press expressed indignation and concern at the terms oi 
Mr. MacDonald’s article of the previous day. The Frankfurter Zeitung, 
referring to him as a fanatic, who had once been a pacifist, said that 
*“*we Germans are now victims of his fanaticism, but we shall not 
requite him like with like ; the future of Europe will not be entrusted 
to this tragic figure. . . . The text of the article reveals a clear attempt 
to separate the German people in this decisive national question from 
its leadership. We would not try to separate Mr. MacDonald from 
British policy or the British people. . . . On the contrary, we hold 
all England responsible for this deed of its Prime Minister.” 

The paper concluded by saying that “‘ Europe will not come a 
step further forward with accusations and counter-charges. Would 
it not be best, now that the ventilators have been opened on all sides, 
to pass over all that has occurred recently to the order of the day- 
peace with honour and equality of rights.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt considered that the article had been written 
with the object of hurting and humiliating Germany by exposing her 
to European suspicion, and said: ‘* There can no longer be any doubt 
that at Stresa, and again at Geneva, where Mr. MacDonald was not 
present, British policy took a turn which is deserving of close study 
by all those concerned with international politics.” 

He considered that the French dogma of security had now won 
the upper hand in England, and the writer’s reproaches to Germany 
served to give flavour to the French demand for “ safety first.” His 
unmeasured words justified if justification were possible, the military 
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conventions which England had so freely sponsored since Stresa. 

The paper added that, in calling Germany the safest State in 
Europe, England had forgotten that she allowed a number of invasions 
ater Germany had disarmed, and that there was fresh talk of territorial 
sanctions. 

April 27th.—The Minister of the Interior, in an interview to the 
press, said that in future all candidates for German citizenship would 
have to be of the German race. Citizenship must be an honour which 
every German could acquire only by serving the people and the State, 
and after having proved to be worthy of the honour. German citizens 
alone would have the right to vote and to serve in the army and the 
fighting formations of the movement. 

Citizenship would be bestowed in a solemn act and an oath of 
Jiegiance would have to be sworn to the Reich and its Leader. 

A meeting of Wiirttemberg Confessional Clergy sent a telegram 
‘o Herr Hitler begging him to grant the Evangelical Church the liberty 
to preach in public against the new paganism and to abolish all existing 
restrictions as soon as possible. 

“ We see with dismay,” it stated, ‘‘ that while the public assailing 
of the Christian faith is being allowed, it has been made difficult, even 
impossible, to make any public reply to these attacks on Christ and 
His Gospel.” 

Kidnapping of German émigré in Czechoslovakia. (See Czecho- 
lovakta). 

April 28th.—Writing in the Vélkischer Beobachter on the new 
press ordinances Herr Rosenberg stated that purely individualistic 
business principles and all sectional interests must be debarred in the 
German press. The ordinances only applied to daily newspapers and 
thus did not affect the great Church press, consisting mostly of journals 
and periodicals. The Confessional daily press, on the other hand, 
would not be tolerated as it was still pursuing the same confessional 
policies as the defunct confessional parties. 

On crossing the frontier on their return from a pilgrimage to 
Rome young German Catholics were attacked by a squad of Brown- 
shirts, deprived of their S.A. uniforms and of the Catholic emblems, 
which they were bringing back from Rome, and detained in a con- 
centration camp. The devout behaviour of the pilgrims at Rome, 
where they had cheered the Pope, was understood to be the reason 
tor the assault. 

Announcement re construction of submarines. (See Great Britain). 

April 29th.—It was reported that in all five pastors in Berlin of the 
Opposition Confessional Movement had recently been taken into 
custody on the ground that they had been in touch with foreign press 
correspondents or Roman Catholics. Two were subsequently released. 
(he number of pastors arrested and detained in prisons or concentra- 
tion camps was given as 35. The official news-circular of the 
Confessional Movement, of which one of the arrested pastors was the 
editor, suspended publication. 

Swiss Note re Herr Jakob. (See Switzerland). 

It was learned from Kiel that bluejackets had been seen in the 
streets with a brassard inscribed ‘* U-Boat School.” 

Statement by Sir John Simon. (See Great Britain). 

It was reported in Berlin that Dr. Schacht was raising a fund 
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of 1,000,000,000 marks (£83,300,000) for subsidizing German exports 
from a “ voluntary” levy on industrial firms and a surtax on th 
business turnover tax. Of this, it was believed that 700,000,000 marks 
had already been collected. 

Herr Dreyse, vice-president of the Reichsbank, in an article jp 
Die Staatsbank drew attention to the dangers of an inflationary policy 
The Reichsbank had been called upon, he said, to provide the ey. 
ceptional sums required for the Government’s programme of public 
works in relief of unemployment in the form of short-term credit 
because it would be impossible to raise them promptly from loans or 
taxation. This method involved certain dangers. If the Reichsbank 
had decided, nevertheless, to meet those requirements, it had don 
so because it had the certainty that it would not be obliged to exceed 
the bounds of what was actually possible. 

April 30th.—The International Film Congress closed in Berlin, 
having decided to form an International Union of Film Theatre Owners 
International Film Press Union, and International Film Chamber, with 
headquarters in Berlin. 

The German Government postponed the naval conversations due 
to open in London in the first week in May, no other date being fixed. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz spoke of an armaments panic 
for which there was no really adequate reason. Was the practical 
realization by them of equality of rights, it asked, to destroy all 
possibilities of understanding and co-operation which had existed a 
few months ago? It was not fair to call German policy in regard to 
collective security negative. The German view was that common 
action should be taken against a peace-breaker but not in the fore 
stalling, through bilateral military alliances, of any objective 
determination of the aggressor. Greater security for all with special 
advantages to none should not be impossible. 

Herr Rosenberg issued a pamphlet in reply to his critics. The 
conduct of responsible Roman Catholic leaders seemed to show that 
they were not satisfied with the religious tolerance extended by the 
Reich to the exercise of their ritual, but were “ pretending to the 
right of determining the ethics of the power of the State and of 
dictating thought, feeling and research throughout Germany. It wil 
be necessary to limit the sphere of the Catholic minority in order to 
render impossible these continual challenges of Germany and to secure 
confessional peace, which is disturbed by those provocative speeches 
and writing.” 

Statement by Swedish Foreign Minister. (See Sweden). 

Herr Rohme, an Austrian living in London and representative 
of the German Spas Federation, was arrested in Wiesbaden. 


Great Britain. 

April 16th.—The text of the Stresa Resolution was issued as 4 
White Paper. Cmd. 4880. 

Sir John Simon’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

The Board of Trade announced that an exchange of views liad 
taken place in Rome with representatives of the Italian Governmett 
with a view to an agreement regarding British imports into Ital} 
Pending its conclusion the provisional régime established by the Notes 
exchanged on March 18th, 1935, was to be continued. 
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Statement re enquiry into War-time loans. (See U.S.A.) 

April 17th.—The Prime Minister made a statement in Parliament 
regarding Stresa, in which he reiterated the various points in the joint 
resolution. He said that Germany’s military claims of March 16th, 
which had already been far advanced in execution, and the method of 
their announcement, influenced the whole of the discussions. 

The rest of his statement consisted of a repetition of the terms of 
the resolution, while he made it clear that Great Britain had incurred 
no obligation except that of consultation in the event of a threat to 
Austria’s independence. He also declared that the door had been kept 
open for Germany to join in the movement for collective security, 
though that country’s recent action was regarded as a grave cause of 
unsettlement. 

The three States had made it clear that their policy would con- 
tinue to be based on the League, and had left the Conference, not as 
separate units broken by undoubted difficulties, but as a combination 
pledged to seek peaceful solutions for present dangers in co-operation 
with every State willing to co-operate to that end. 

A White Paper was issued with the texts of Notes between the 
Governments of Great Britain and India and the Chinese Government 
by which it was agreed to establish a joint commission to determine 
the southern section of the boundary between Burma and Yunnan. 
Cmd. 4884. 

April 20th.—The Government received from the German Govern- 
ment a Note reading: ‘* The German Government contests the right 
of the Governments which, as members of the League Council, took 
the decision of April 17th to set themselves up as judges of Germany. 
It sees in the League Council’s decision an attempt at a new special 
treatment as regards Germany, and consequently rejects it most 
resolutely. 

“ It reserves the right shortly to make known its attitude re- 
garding the different questions touched on in the decision.”’ 

April 25th.—In an article entitled ‘‘ Peace, Germany and Stresa ”’ 
in the News Letter, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said the peacemaker had 
been “ suddenly faced by a rapid movement on the part of Germany, 
which has stirred new fears in the minds of European nations.”’ 

Herr Hitler’s announcement, he said, was accompanied by the 
usual declaration of peaceful intentions, and the Berlin conversations 
had indicated some points which ought to be studied further to see 
whether they could be made of some use for collective security, but 
“ Germany has acted in such a way as to destroy the feeling of mutual 
confidence in Europe. It has broken up the road to peace and has 
beset it with terrors. It claims a measure of armed power which puts 
most of the nations of Europe at its mercy.” 

_ He also asked Germany how it could profess to be blind to the 
etiect which its colossal armaments must have. It asked other nations 
to accept a verbal pledge of pacific intention which it itself would not 
accept from its neighbours. The most secure nation in the whole of 
Europe, until it roused suspicions and fears against itself, was Germany. 

The German people who believed stories of encirclement could 
not keep recognizing that their policy of military expansion must rouse 
fear and unsettlement and inevitably force the sound pacific idea of 
general collective security into the dangerous form of military alliances. 
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Two courses had been open to Germany. One, to produce its 
claims before a conference at Geneva. To that it replied, “I would 
not have had fair treatment.” But no country had the right to refuse 
to meet others on a mere conjecture (quite baseless so far as the British 
people was concerned). 

The other method was to go on its own way and damn the con- 
sequences ; ‘‘ this Germany has pursued, much to its own damage, 
except as a purely military Power.” 

He concluded: ‘“ The door of honourable agreement which wil 

not only render it secure of itself, but will give it the confidence of its 
neighbours and rank it as a valued colleague in peacemaking instead 
of an uncertain and suspected observer, is still open, and no one but 
Germany itself will close it. Stresa has made that clear. Will the 
German Government prove its pacific intentions by declaring at once 
that it is prepared to take its part in carrying the Stresa resolutions 
into effect ? ” 

April 28th.—Sir John Simon announced that on April 25th the 
German Government had intimated its intention of constructing twelve 
submarines of 250 tons. 

Apmnil 29th.—A White Paper (Cmd. 4888) was issued containing 
the text of a new Trade Agreement with Italy, to enter into force on 
May Ist, 1935; the agreement was subject to denunciation at one 
month’s notice at any time after May 31st. It provided for a further 
period of trial of the provisional arrangement of March 18th, 1935, 
subject to certain adaptations. Chief among these was the provision 
for a special account at the Bank of England into which British im- 
porters were to pay in sterling the price of their purchases from Italy ; 
the onus of enforcing this was to be on the Italian Government, which 
would instruct exporters to request payment in this way. The pro- 
vision was designed to obviate the evasion of payment which had 
taken place under the previous system, where no one was responsible 
for the collection of the sterling proceeds of British imports from 
Italy, and where there had been a consequent shortage in the supply of 
sterling available for paying British exporters. 

An exchange of covering notes provided that, in view of Britain's 
present ‘‘ special responsibility’ for Newfoundland, the agreement 
should be extended to cover the import into Italy of Newfoundland 
codfish to an amount of 70 per cent. of the 1934 figure. In return 
Italian fishing boats were to be allowed a point of mooring in New- 
foundland where they might effect transhipment or repairs, or take 
in supplies. 

Asked in the House of Commons regarding the British attitude, 
in view of the proposed Anglo-German naval conversations, to the 
announcement of Germany’s intention to build submarines Sir John 
Simon replied that the matter was under careful consideration. 

Sir John Simon also informed the House that the Government 
had sent a friendly report to the Greek Government urging it to show 
clemency towards the defeated rebels in the recent revolt. 

The despatch of a further Note to Japan regarding the Manchukuo 
oil monopoly was announced. The monopoly, this stated, was col- 
trary to treaty obligations between China and foreign Powers which 
were binding on the present régime in Manchukuo. It was regretted 
that the Japanese Government had attempted to justify action which 
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was a clear breach of obligations rather than use their authority to 
ensure fulfilment of the assurances given by themselves and by 
Manchukuo authorities. 

April 30th.—Preliminary discussions were opened when the 
Spanish Trade delegation was received at the Board of Trade. 

Postponement of naval conversations. (See Germany). 

British Ambassador’s request re Chaco War. (See Brazil). 


eece. 

April 20th.—General Kamenos, four Colonels, and five other 
officers and civilians, all fugitives in Bulgaria, were condemned to 
death at Kavala, while six officers were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Fifty-five officers and civilians were acquitted. 

April 22nd.—General Papoulas, President of the Republican 
Defence League, was sentenced to death, with two Generals, by the 
Athens Court-martial. Other officers received long terms of im- 
prisonment. 

The Salonika Court also passed death sentences on eight officers, 
who had all escaped to Turkey, in connection with the rising at Seres. 

April 24th—Generals Papoulas and Koimissis were executed. 

April 25th.—In view of the publication of reports regarding a 
possible restoration of the Monarchy General Kondylis, as Deputy 
Premier, made a statement in which he pointed out that the Republican 
régime was recognized by all political parties. He continued : 

“The Government has proclaimed elections for a National 
Assembly. The Government is of opinion that the question of the 
régime cannot be the subject of party antagonism. . . . It is a matter 
of national interest that the régime, whether it be a country with or 
without a King, shall not rest on political parties, but on a majority 
of the Greek people coming from all the political parties. 

“When the urgent national questions arising from the recent 
cruel domestic experiences have been settled, and the Greek people is 
calm again, and able freely and coolly to form its judgment, the Greek 
Government will not hesitate, if a considerable part of the nation so 
wishes, to place before it the question of the régime free of all party 
connections.” 

Apnil 29th.—Request by British Government. (See Great Britain). 


Hungary. 

_ April 16th.—The Budapesti Hirlap expressed satisfaction that at 
»tresa the three Powers had agreed at last to consider the Hungarian 
claim to equality of rights in arms. In her existing condition Hungary 
could not conclude a pact of mutual assistance with anybody, and the 
paper trusted that the spirit of the Rome Agreement and the Great 
Powers’ sense of justice would not tolerate a side-tracking of the issue 
oy the Little Entente, which was conducting a campaign in order to 
negative their legitimate demands. 

_ April 23rd.—Opening of Hungarian Custom house at Fiume. 
See Italy). 

Apnl 30th.—The Regent, Admiral Horthy, opened the new 
Parliament and addressed a joint sitting of both Houses. The return 
of calm and prosperity could not be expected, he said, before the 
nations agreed to put in the place of the dictated peace treaties a 
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negotiated settlement. Hungary was ready to take part in the wor 
of promoting European peace and collaboration. Peace, however 
deserved the name only in so far as it relied on the twin pillars of lay 


and justice. 


India. 
Apmnil 16th.—The Council of State passed the Finance Bill p 
32 votes to Io. 


Iraq. 
April 17th.—Report to League Council re settlement of Assyrian 
refugees. (See League of Nations). 


Italy. 
April 16th.—With reference to reports that the Abyssinian 
members of the conciliation commission had been appointed it wa: 
officially declared that no reply had yet been received either through 
Geneva or directly from Addis Ababa to the Italian Note of April roth 
accepting the constitution of the commission. 

It was reported from Bolzano that three German priests had 
been banished for two years on charges of holding anti-Italian 
sympathies. 

An agreement with Germany was signed in Rome providing for 
the setting up of two committees to endeavour to eliminate difficulties 
hampering trade between the two countries. 

Announcement ve trade negotiations in Rome with British 
Government. (See Great Britain). 

Apnil 17th.—Statement by the Ethiopean Government re Italy's 
attitude. (See Abyssinia). 

April 1gth.—Signor Mussolini received Prince Starhemberg 
Colonel Beck arrived in Venice, where he saw Signor Suvich. 

April 23rd.—The Hungarian Custom house at Fiume, provided 
for by the Agreement of November gth, 1934, was opened. 

April 27th.—Speaking at the formal foundation of the City o 
Guidonia, the up-to-date aeronautical experimental centre, Signor 
Mussolini said that a day would come when the poor remnant of the 
so-called intellectuals would feel the need to work with their hands 
so as to make contact with those great realities—the soil, the sea, ané 
the matter from which sprang wealth and power. In spite of every: 
thing the situation had improved and the horizon would clear eve! 
more, if politics would only aid economics, and if a long period of peac: 
were given to Europe. There was, however, approaching “a hard 
time, which will engage all the strength of the Italian people in ordet 
to reach these goals which we have already clearly defined.” 

Apmil 29th.—Trade agreement with Great Britain. (See Creal 
Britain). 

The Prince and Princess of Piedmont arrived ir Tripoli on 4 
visit to Libya. 

April 30th.—It was officially announced that a new organ of the 
Italian Air Force had been created, to be known as “ The School of 
Aerial Warfare,” with headquarters in Rome and a Divisional General 
of the Navigation Arm of the Force as Chief Commandant. 

Italian Ambassador’s request ve Chaco War. (See Brazil). 
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A report that a German aeroplane had been forced down by six 
[talian military machines at Sesto Calende, the aviation centre in 
Lombardy, and that its pilot, a man in civilian clothes, believed to 
be a German officer, had been arrested was officially denied. 


ww: 24th.—Statement by spokesman of good-will mission at 
Melbourne. (See Australia). 

April 29th.—British Note re Manchukuo Oil Monopoly. (See 
Great Britain). 

April 30th.—The Foreign Minister appointed two committees to 
examine, the one, import control as a means of obtaining some mitiga- 
‘ion of import restrictions imposed by countries from which Japan 
was a large purchaser, and the other alleged trade inequalities with 
Canada. 

Seven youths, who had formed a patriotic blood brotherhood, 
were committed for trial on a charge of conspiring to assassinate Prince 
Saionji, Viscount Makino, Mr. Suzuki and others. 

The captain of the Dutch East Indies ship Le Juno was fined by 
the Japanese authorities and his ship seized, for having sailed in 
forbidden military waters near Formosa. 


League of Nations. 
April 16th.—M. Laval presented the French case against Germany 


to the Council in a statement in which he said the German action of 
March 16th must be condemned and measures devised to render the 
Covenant more effective in the future for the organization of Collective 
Security. Respect for a pledged word and an undertaking accepted 
was not only a moral principle, but the living law of the League. 

In London, on February 3rd, France had worked out with the 
British Government a programme for the organization of security, 
but Germany’s action had rendered these endeavours unavailing. 
The Reich had caused anxiety and disillusionment throughout the 
world, and the Council must take its decision. 

A resolution was submitted by Sir John Simon, M. Laval and 
Baron Aloisi on behalf of the three Powers. This stated that the 
Council, considering that the scrupulous respect of treaty obligations 
was a fundamental principle of international life, and that it was an 
essential principle of the law of nations that no Power could liberate 
itself from treaty engagements or modify their stipulations, unless 
with the consent of the other parties; and that the promulgation of 
the law of March 16th conflicted with these principles; that by this 
unilateral action the German Government conferred upon itself no 
rights; and that this action, by introducing a new disturbing element 
must necessarily appear to be a threat to European security; and 
considering on the other hand ; 

That the British and French Governments, with the approval 
of the Italian, had communicated to the German Government on 
February 3rd a plan for a general settlement to be freely negotiated, 
and for a general limitation of armaments, while ensuring the active 
co-operation of Germany in the League of Nations; and that the 
action of Germany was not only inconsistent with this plan, but was 
taken at a time when negotiations were being pursued : 
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1. “ Declare that Germany has failed in the duty which lies upon 
all the members of the international community to respect the under. 
takings which they have contracted, and condemns any unilatera| 
repudiation of international obligations. 

2. ** Invites the Governments which took the initiative in the plan 
of February 3rd, 1935, or which gave their approval to it, to continye 
the negotiations so initiated, and in particular to frame the conclusion 
within the framework of the League of Nations, of the agreements 
which may appear necessary to attain the object defined in this plan 
due account being taken of the obligations of the Covenant, with q 
view to assuring the maintenance of peace. 

3. “* Considering that the unilateral repudiation of international 
obligations may endanger the very existence of the League of Nations 
as an organization for maintaining peace and promoting security.” 

(a) ** Decides that such repudiation, without prejudice to the 
application of measures already provided in international agreements 
should, in the event of its having relation to undertakings concerning 
the security of peoples, and maintenance of peace in Europe, call into 
play all appropriate measures on the part of members of the League 
and within the framework of the Covenant ; 

(b) “* Requests a committee composed of . . . (names left blank; 
. . . to propose, for this purpose, measures to render the Covenant 
more effective in the organization of collective security, and to define 
in particular the economic and financial measures which might be 
applied should, in the future, a State, whether a member of the League 
of Nations or not, endanger peace by unilateral repudiation of its 
international obligations.” 

Sir John Simon said that Great Britain joined with the other 
two Governments in submitting the resolution, and hoped the Council 
would make it effective. 

The three Powers, he went on, found themselves in complete 
agreement in opposing, by all practicable means, any unilateral re- 
pudiation of treaties which might endanger peace in Europe, and 
would act in close co-operation for that purpose. They had submitted 
the resolution not as representatives of individual nations, but as 
members of the League and the Council, and, if admitted, it would be 
a League resolution decided on by members of the Council in free, 
equal, and open consultation between themselves. 

He then examined the resolution and said they must apply the 
first part—the duty to respect undertakings—with equal candour to 
themselves and observe this duty impartially towards all. The second 
part urged the continuation of the February negotiations, and amounted 
to an approval by the Council of the London programme. The third 
proposed that they should take steps to examine what measures were 
practicable to make the Covenant more effective. 

Sir John also pointed out that the resolution closed no door for 
the future ; it would show that the League was united in maintaining 
the cause for the sake of which it was founded. 

Baron Aloisi said Italy took due account of the rights and interests 
of all but would oppose strongly anything that might militate against 
general security, and approved this not only by words but by acts. 
His Government was in favour of a revision of the military clauses 0 
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the Treaty, but had always insisted that this could only be brought 
about lawfully by negotiation. 

Colonel Beck referred to the three problems which France had 
brought before the Council; German rearmament, the extension oi 
obligations under the Covenant, and the strengthening of security by 
further international agreements. 

In the first Poland had taken no part; as to the second, the 
League’s authority had certainly been weakened by past events, but 
he must ask if it would be strengthened by drafting “ new para- 
eraphs.” As to the third, Poland had not troubled the Council much 
ibout her security. 

In Eastern Europe the position had been improved by the con- 
clusion of non-aggression agreements and by the German-Polish pact, 
and Polish opinion was surprised that the question of Eastern security 
was again raised ; such endeavours might prejudice a state of peace 
and weaken the neighbourly relations of Poland either towards the 
West or the East. They were thus unwilling to discuss new schemes, 
unless convinced they would neither harm their interests or those of 
Eastern Europe. 

M. Benes, speaking for the Little Entente, said that without the 
fundamental and essential principle of international law—that under- 
takings must be respected—the League would be purposeless. 

Sefior de Madariaga wished to know whether amendments would 
be considered, and M. Munch, Denmark, said he must consult his 
Government. 

April 17th.—The Council passed the resolution unanimously, 
Denmark abstaining. Her delegate said his Government gladly 
supported much of the resolution, but thought that in the paragraph 
specifically referring to Germany the Council took on itself the function 
of a tribunal. If the text could be modified he would vote for it, but 
otherwise he must abstain. 

M. Litvinoff, speaking in English, said all peace-loving States had 
the right to armaments for protection, but it was presupposed that 
such armaments would be used solely for defensive purposes, and for 
the protection of existing frontiers. What then, was to be done if in 
any given circumstances such an assumption appeared doubtful, and 
there were grounds for apprehension that the armaments were intended 
for the infringement of frontiers, the fulfilment by violent methods of 
the idea of revanche, the infringement of the security of neighbouring 
or remote States, and the violation of the peace of the world ? 

What was to be done if a State, demanding the right to armaments, 
was ruled by people who had announced to the whole world a foreign 
policy programme consisting not only of a policy of revenge, but also 
of unlimited conquests of foreign territory and the destruction of the 
independence of entire States ? by people who, far from repudiating 
it, continually circulated it, and brought up the country in this spirit ? 

They would be happy to discuss the question with the participation 
of the representatives of the State concerned, and to have from it an 
official declaration of its repudiation of a programme of revenge and 
conquest and of its readiness to collaborate in the collective guarantee 
of the security of States, but these were, so far, impracticable hopes 
and they were bound to draw the appropriate conclusions from this 
fact. ‘* These conclusions,” he said, ‘‘ and not only formal motives, 
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will determine my attitude towards the resolution. This attitude js 
by no means a justification of the infringed Versailles Treaty. No, 
It expresses the aspirations of my Government to collaborate in the 
creation of an international order under which the infringement oj 
peace inevitably leading to similar treaties would be hampered to the 
utmost possible extent.” 

Mr. Bruce, Australia, said nations had of late more and more 
become fearful for their security, and all their doubts and fears had 
now become crystallized by Germany’s action, which had forced the 
issue and compelled them to face the situation. 

**If we have to admit that the League has failed,” he went on. 
“then we have to realize that nations must and will take whatever 
steps they deem necessary to protect their own security. In view of 
the unity of purpose shown at Stresa it is clear what direction that 
action would take. . . . The resolution consists of a recitation of 
facts and obligations which are beyond dispute . . . it recommends 
no more than is essential if the League is to become an effective in- 
strument for deterring the aggressor and maintaining the peace of 
the world.” 

Sefior Madariaga indicated some misgivings about the resolution, 
but said Spain could “ not refrain from voting for a resolution which 
sets out in essence that law runs above force, and that none is above 
the law.” 

The Mexican, Chilean and Argentinian delegates supported it, 
as did Tewfik Rushdi Aras, for Turkey, who reminded the Council that 
under the Lausanne Treaty the military sovereignty of Turkey was 
limited in two regions: in Thrace, where the three adjacent countries 
were in a similar position, and in the Straits, where discriminatory 
limitations as to defence were placed on Turkey. He added that their 
thoughts of possible changes in the military régime of the Straits in 
no way extended to any restriction on the liberty of the Straits. 

M. Litvinoff said the Soviet Government would put no difficulties 
in the way of the realization of the wishes expressed by Turkey. 


Sir John Simon said he must naturally make all reservations in 
regard to Turkey’s statement, and was supported by M. Laval and 
Baron Aloisi. 

M. Litvinoff also pointed out that the resolution spoke only of 
dangers to European peace, and this might be taken to mean that 
treaty violations outside Europe were justified and would pass un- 
punished. Sir John Simon said the events which had brought them to 
this point were concerned with Europe, and he could not undertake to 
alter the terms of the resolution so as to give it possibly an extension 
so wide that it would lose the real force and effect of its terms on th 
problem immediately facing them. 

The rapporteur on the question of settling the Assyrians informed 
the Council that the proposal for a home in British Guiana had been 
found unsuitable by the committee. The French Government, how- 
ever, had received favourably a suggestion that the refugees should 
be allowed to enter Syria. 

The report stated that it was possible to consider enlarging the 
existing settlement of Assyrians there from 2,200 to 6,500 persons, and 
eventually as many as 16,500 might be settled in Syria. The French 
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Government required an assurance from the League that no burden 
would be placed on the French or on the local budgets. 

The Iraqi representative promised to do everything to facilitate 
-he transport of the refugees, and the Turkish representative pointed 
wt the desirability of their being established at least roo kilometres 
‘om the frontiers of Turkey and Iraq. 

The report was adopted. 

April 30th.—The Secretariat published an exhaustive and com- 
parative study of the economic position of air transport in Europe. 
it was shown that all air lines were subsidized and that in 1931 only 
in the case of Great Britain, Finland and the Netherlands did traffic 
receipts slightly exceed the amount of the subsidy. The average in 
the case of all other countries was: Subsidies, 70 per cent. ; receipts, 
0 per cent. 

The Committee on the International Repression of Terrorism, set 
i» on December roth, 1934, held its first meeting in Geneva and 
decided to adopt as the basis of discussion the French proposals of 
| December oth. 
|NTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

April 30th.—The International Labour Office issued the annual 
report of the Director, on Social and Economic Conditions in 
1934. The report viewed the recovery made in 1934 as superficial 
rather than fundamental. The most important feature of the year’s 
economy was held to be the growing demand for systematic collective 
action in order to arrest depression, and attention was drawn to the 
social and psychological implications of such measures as public works, 
organization of industry, or the reduction of hours of work. The 
report concluded that a return to anything like general prosperity was 
impossible without a revival of international trade and that any con- 
siderable advance in self sufficiency must probably be purchased at 
some cost to the standard of living. 


Lithuania. 

April 19th.—-The Government received a joint Note from the 
Governments of France, Great Britain and Italy on the subject of 
Memel. This was not published, but was understood to call attention 
(o the anomalies existing there and to declare firmly that the Lithuanian 
Government should promptly put an end to the present condition of 
affairs, 

The Government’s difficulties were recognized, but it was pointed 

out that, though the Statute provided for a regularly functioning 
Chamber of Representatives and a Directorate enjoying the Chamber’s 
confidence, there was at present no such Directorate, while the Chamber 
had not sat effectively for nearly a year. It was urged that the Govern- 
ment should arrange for the Chamber to meet. 
_ April 25th.—The Government was reported to have handed to 
the German Government a protest against the shooting of Lithuanian 
citizens by German police, which was alleged to have occurred during 
an altercation in Hanover on April roth, and also at a point near the 
'rontier when two Lithuanians had just crossed it legally. 

_April 28th.—It was understood that the Government had drafted 
their reply to the Note presented by the signatory Powers of the Memel 
‘onvention and that this maintained the juridical defence that the 
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measures taken in Memel were necessitated by and intended to comb; 
treasonable activities directed from abroad. 


Manchukuo. 
April 29th.—British Note re Oil Monopoly. (See Great Britain) 


Mexico. 

Apnl 27th.—To protect Mexico’s silver supplies against the 
repercussions of the American silver purchase policy, a decree wa 
issued withdrawing all silver coinage from circulation. In future aj 
transactions were to be made against paper money, with the addition 
of copper coinage for odd amounts up to 50 cents. Silver coins were 
to be returned to the Government within 30 days. A _ new issue oj 
scrip of the denomination of one peso would be issued to replace them 
and supplement paper money already in circulation. The new cur. 
rency would be backed by monetary reserves held by the Bank of 
Mexico together with the returned silver, which would be added to 


them. 


Paraguay 


April 16th.—The army was reported to have reached a point withir 
ten miles of Charagua, on its way to Santa Cruz. 

April 19th.—The capture of Charagua was reported, giving tl: 
army the key to the communications in Santa Cruz Province. Thy 
army also claimed control of both banks of the Parapiti River for 
115 miles, and the occupation of 3,500 square miles of Sauta Cruz. 

Apnil 22nd.—Charagua recaptured by Bolivians. (See Bolivia). 


Apmil 23rd.—The advance forces were compelled to fall back 
across the Parapiti River, but counter-attacked at Boyuibe and 


stopped the Bolivian advance. 
Apmnil 30th.—Request of British, French and Italian Ambassadors 


ve Chaco War. (See Brazil). 


Poland. 


April 15th.—German shops and houses in several places i 
Pomerellia were reported to have been damaged by Polish students 
and several persons injured. It was understood that the outrages 
were reprisals for attacks made by Nazis on Opposition Poles in tl 
rural districts of Danzig in the Election. 

April 16th.—Colonel Beck’s statement in the League Counc! 
(See League of Nations). 

April 19th.—The Gazeta Polska stated »that the Polish vote at 
Geneva was a “ formality,”’ and went on to explain that the resolution 
“did not provide for any practical settlement. The committee to 
devise economic sanctions will not be able to do anything of a positiv 
character because a change in the obligations of members of the Leag 
can be decided on only by the Assembly, and not by tae Council. 

The real attitude of Poland towards the French démarche we 
contained in the speeches which Colonel Beck delivered at Geneve 
on April 16th. . 

April 23rd.—The President signed the Constitutional Reform Bil! 

April 24th.—The new Constitution was promulgated. This ga 
supreme power to the President who became Chief of State in fact ® 


& 
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wel] as in name, and was to hold office for seven years. The Govern- 
ment Party was given a position of virtual dictatorship, though the 
Seym continued to have such control, as it had had since 1926 over the 
Budget and taxation, and the right to question the Constitutional 
responsibility of Ministers, and even to pass a vote of no-confidence 
in the Government. 

As to the Senate, one-third of the members were to be appointed 
by the President and two-thirds chosen by election. 

’ The Constitution also provided that the autonomous status of 
Upper Silesia might be modified by the Central Government without 
the approbation of the Silesian Seym. (It was understood that the 
Government intended to abolish that body). 

The President’s powers included that of appointing and dis- 
missing the Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet, assembling 
or dissolving the Seym, and convening or adjourning the sessions of 
the Legislature. He was also C.-in-C. of the military forces, with the 
right to decide as to peace and war, and was responsible for the 
negotiation and ratification of agreements with foreign Powers. 

April 25th.—It was learnt that the police in the Kepno district, 
Pomorze, had interrogated some 50 members of the Deutsche Ver- 
einigung, and detained ro for alleged subservise political activities. 


South Africa. 

April 18th.—It was announced that the Governor-General had 
appointed a Commission of Inquiry to go into all the aspects of the 
question of the future of South-West Africa, with special reference 
to the resolution of November 2o0th, 1934, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of the territory. 


Spain. 
Apnl 27th.—A meeting took place between Sefor Lerroux and 
the leaders of the C.E.D.A., the Agrarians and the Liberal Democrats. 
A statement was issued that agreement had been reached on all funda- 
mental matters and Sefior Lerroux was entrusted to deal with 
secondary points without delay. It was understood that important 
decisions affecting the doom of the Minority Cabinet were taken and 
that it had been agreed to re-establish the former coalition. 

The Council of Ministers approved the execution of a general plan 
of public works, comprising harbour, road, railway and irrigation 
works and designs to relieve unemployment. The total expenditure 
authorized was 575,000,000 pesetas (about £16,000,000). 

All Civil Governors were instructed by the Home Minister to 
take the necessary measures to ensure public services of all kinds on 
Labour Day. 

April 30th.—The Cabinet decided to denounce immediately the 

commercial treaty with France, negotiated in 1934. Increased French 
duties on Spanish fruits and vegetables would be met, as a reprisal, 
by a quota for French motor-cars. 
In the Catalan Generalitat, which had been without a Governing 
Council since the revolt in October, 1934, a return to a more normal 
regimé was made with the appointment of five Councillors (two 
Radicals, two Lliga Calalana (Right) and one non-party). Of the 
four remaining places to be filled two would go to the C.E.D.A. 


_ 
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The Barcelona municipality was to be administered by a Council 
of 40 appointed by the acting Governor-General. The complexion of 
the new Council would be of the Right and the Radicals and Lliga 
Catalana would be largely represented. The Esquerra Party, which 
had controlled the Government before the revolt, had been offered 
representation, but had decided to abstain. Similar régimés were 
established in numerous other Catalan towns. 

Spanish trade delegation in London. (See Great Britain). 


Sweden. 
April 30th.—The Foreign Minister, M. Sandler, informed. the 


Riksdag that the three Scandinavian Foreign Ministers had consulted 
together in Copenhagen on Danish initiative, regarding the position 
created by German rearmament. They had agreed to take up , 
reserved position at Geneva. Every effort, they felt, should be made 
to enable the League of Nations to make the most of the remaining 
possibilities of working for an understanding between those Powers 
which were in opposition to one another. Military conditions of the 
different States should be governed by a uniform and legal convention 
Only in this way might an armaments race be stopped. The resolution 
adopted by the League Council on April 17th made “the incontro- 
vertible statement that an existing treaty had been broken. It does 
not, however, express any opinion on the historical background of 
this breach. After further study of the resolution I must say that 
from the point of view of the Swedish Government it does not seem to 
correspond to the general principles noted above.” 


Switzerland. 

Apmnil 16th.—It was stated in Berne that the Government had 
proof that German officials were connected with the kidnapping of 
Herr Jakob. 

April 22nd.—The National Zeitung published a report that a Swiss 
couple living in Basle had been induced to cross the German frontier 
by a postcard from the Lérrach post-office stating that a letter awaited 
them there, and had then been arrested. They had been released on 
the intervention of the Swiss Minister in Berlin. 

April 29th.—It was reported that the latest Note from the 
Government to Germany, regarding the kidnapping of Herr Jakob, 
stated that as it appeared impossible to settle the dispute through the 
diplomatic channel, the Swiss Government had decided to submit !! 
to arbitration under the Swiss-German Arbitration Treaty of 1921. 


Turkey. 
April 18th.—The 12th Congress of the International Alliance 0! 


Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship was opened in Constant 
nople, and was attended by delegates from 27 countries . 

April 27th—The Grand National Assembly voted a credit 0! 
10,000,000 Turkish liras (about £1,660,000) for the purchase over tt 
years of new vessels for the State Shipping Line. 


U.S.A. 
April 16th.—The Secretary of State informed the press that the 


British Ambassador had informally expressed a hope that the Senatt 
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inquiry into War-time loans would not involve the publication of 
correspondence, originally confidential, “the publication of which at 
this time might unfavourably affect international relations.” 

April 17th.—The “*‘ Compromise ” Soldiers’ Bonus Bill was in- 
troduced into the Senate. The estimated cost was given as $1,300 
million, and it provided for exchange of War Veterans’ service certifi- 
cates for 3 per cent. Government bonds. It also declared that it 
should be the policy of Congress “* that there should not be any general 
pension laws enacted for veterans of the world War or their dependents.” 

April 18th.—The President was understood to have “ explained 
his position ” to the Secretary of State and to Senator Nye and others, 
who sought his intervention in the question whether confidential 
correspondence of Great Britain and other nations with J. P. Morgan 
and Co. as their fiscal agent could be made available for publication 
by the Committee investigating the arms trade. Reports were current 
that the President asked the Senators to bear in mind that some 
phases of the inquiry into War-time financing which they desired to 
initiate might cause unfriendly feeling towards the United States. 

April 19th.—The State Department issued the text of a protest 
delivered to the German Government the previous day against the 
failure of Germany to transmit sums of $2 million in satisfaction of 
the April 15th coupons of the Dawes Loan. The protest reminded 
Berlin that Germany’s solemn faith had been “ voluntarily pledged,” 
ind it complained that holders other than American were receiving 
payment. The American subscriptions ‘were “an essential contri- 
bution to the re-establishment of the Germany currency and finances 


in 1924.” 


Senator Borah introduced a resolution aimed at preventing public 
or private loans to foreign countries with the exception of those in the 
Western hemisphere. He stated that ‘“ European Governments are 


now preparing for war. It may not come within the next two or 
three or five years, but preparation is going on. Any money loaned 
them is in aid of war. In other words, money loaned them will be used 
to increase armaments and make war more certain.” 

April 23rd.—The House of Representatives reduced by $15 million 
the Budget Estimate of requirements for the beginning of new naval 
construction. (The Administration had asked for $29,380,000 to begin 
building 24 new vessels). The Estimate still stood at $459,523,761, 
however, and included provision for 555 new naval war planes, 1.e., 
282 replacements, and 273 additions to the existing force of 1,193. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
endorsed the plan for a chain of air bases around the coast, including 
Panama. 

_ April 24th.—The Treasury set the price of newly-mined domestic 
silver at 77.57 cents. an ounce. (It had been 71.11 cents. since 
April roth, when it was raised from 64.5 cents.) 

_ The President outlined to the press his plans for using the appro- 
priation of the Work Relief Fund, and announced the impending 
creation of three Governmental agencies to deal with rural _ re- 
settlement, the elimination of level-crossings, and rural electrification, 
respectively. 

Apart from these, work relief projects were to be administered 
by about 60 existing Federal units, including most of the regular 
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Government Departments. These projects were grouped under eight 
main heads, 7.e., (1) Highway development ; (2) Rural electrification - 
(3) Rural resettlement ; (4) Housing development; (5) Reafforesta. 
tion; (6) Loans or grants to political sub-divisions ; (7) Assistance 
to the “‘ white-collar” class; and (8) the continuance and expansion 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Apmnil 25th.—The Secretary of be Treasury informed the press 
that the Government would continue to buy silver until either the 
price had reached $1.29 cents. an ounce, or the stocks of the metal in 
the Treasury had reached a value of one-third of that of the gold 
stocks. In this they were merely carrying out the mandate of Congress, 

The Chinese Minister was understood to have made representa- 
tions to the State Department in which he stated that the effect on 
China of the silver policy was deflationary to a dangerous degree. 

April 26th.—Speaking at the meeting of the American Society 
of International Law Mr. Stimson said: ‘* When we say that the 
great mass of our people wish to remain neutral, speaking with 
exactness, we do not mean that at all. We only mean that they wish 
to keep out of war—which is a very different thing.” 

The real problem was to decide what methods of action would 
prevent war, at a time when “ gigantic economic and social changes 
in civilization have produced a feeling that some collective or co- 
operative action by the nations of the world is now necessary to 
prevent or minimize war in the modern world.”’ 

The theory that they could save themselves entirely by isolation 
he described as an economic fantasy, worthy of the ostrich. “ We 
may possibly find ourselves,” he said, “ facing military operations 
which are being carried on by a group of nations to limit and terminate 
what they deem to be a breach of peace on the part of a nation which 
they consider the aggressor. Our own Government is party to a 
treaty which may give us rights and impose on us obligations in 
respect of the same contest . . . the nation which they consider the 
aggressor . . . may be by virtue of those same actions the violator 
of obligations to us under the Kellogg Pact. Manifestly this in itself 
involves to some extent a modification in the assertion of the 
traditional rights of neutrality.” 

Mr. Stimson said there were two principles of action about which 
he strongly believed the United States should reassure the world with 
regard to its attitude. ‘‘ We should formally let the world know at 
once that in the case of any crisis arising which affects or threatens the 
peace of the world we should be ready to consult with the other nations 
about steps for preserving peace ; and secondly, we should now make 
it clear to those other nations in the world that, in case, in the exercise 
of our own independent judgment, we concur with them as to re- 
sponsibility for any breach of the peace which they may hereafter 
seek to terminate by collective action, we will at least refrain from 
any steps by our Government in protecting our neutral trade which 
will tend to defeat their efforts at restoring peace.” 

Apnil 27th.—Addressing a meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, Senator 
Huey Long delivered a bitter attack upon the Administration, singling 
out for criticism agricultural policy, crop restriction and the colossa! 
total of the national debt. 

Speaking at the banquet of the American Society of International 
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Law, senator Nye described the defence of neutral rights in all waters 
and all circumstances as foolish. Americans in his opinion ought to 
have learnt that there was little to gain in following their dollars all 
over the world. He advocated legislation which would make unlawful 
‘he fying of American flags on vessels destined for any belligerent in 
time of war and alleged that the American Government was in effect 
in partnership with arms manufacturers to arm the rest of the world 
with American weapons and that the United States Treasury was 
being plundered in the interests of national defence. The United States, 
he thought, should take an inventory of itself before accusing others 
of creating fears and suspicions of war. 


April 28th.—In a broadcast President Roosevelt insisted on the 
enactment of social security legislation, as complementary to the 
Works-Relief Bill, the extension of the N.R.A., the elimination of 
unnecessary utility holdings, the regulation of transport, and the 
amendment of the Federal Reserve Act. The N.R.A. should be con- 
tinued “ to protect children, to enforce minimum wages, to prevent 
excessive hours, to safeguard, define and enforce collective bargaining, 
and, while retaining fair competition, to eliminate as far as humanly 
possible the kinds of unfair practice by selfish minorities which un- 
lortunately did more than anything else to bring about the recent 
ollapse of industries.”” Unnecessary holding companies in the public 
utility field should be eliminated because their domination “ has given 
the country uneasy apprehensions of overconcentrated economic 
power.” As regards banking, the Federal Reserve System should be 
readjusted “‘in the light of past experience and present needs,” and 
private banking interests were reminded that their concerns actually 
existed ““ by virtue of permission and regulation by the people as a 
whole speaking through their Government.” ‘‘ Never since my in- 
auguration,” the President said, ‘‘ have I felt so unmistakably the 
atmosphere of recovery.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers published a review 
leclaring it imperative that Congress should temporarily lay aside 
any bills not designed directly and positively to cure the depression. 

Apnil 29th.—In preparation for the naval manoeuvres 134 ships 
of the United States Fleet left their naval bases in California. 


Apnil 30th.—A letter was published from President Roosevelt to 
Congressman McSwain, Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, regarding the publication of testimony 
of Army officers behind closed doors to the Committee. The 
President stated that as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
he would find it necessary to require that in future such testimony 
should be given only after his approval, if it were printed in public 
documents, although delivered in private session. In any case he 
denied that the testimony given was representative of American 
policy or reflected ‘‘ the views, purposes or motives” of the United 
States Government. (The officers had suggested the desirability of 
establishing American flying bases near the Canadian border, the need 
lor focussing attention westward, the necessity in case of emergency 
of being prepared to seize British and French islands near American 
shores, and had drawn attention to the danger of the pressure in Peru 
ot Asiatic military instructors). ‘‘ The Government,” the President 
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continued, “ does not in any of its plans or policies envisage the poss. 
bility of change in the friendly relationship between the United State 
and any foreign country ... this Government not only accepts 
as an accomplished fact the permanent peace conditions cemented by 
many generations of friendship between the Canadian and America) 
peoples, but expects to live up not only to the letter but the spirit o; 
our treaties relating to the permanent disarmament of our 3,000 mile 
of common frontier.” 

Request by British, French and Italian Ambassadors re U.S. Not. 
regarding Chaco War. (See Brazti). 


U.S.S.R. 


April 21st.—A communiqué published in Moscow stated that the 
negotiations with the French Government had been temporarily in. 
terrupted, and M. Litvinoff had been called to Moscow to make , 
report to the Council of People’s Commissars. 

The official press published articles giving friendly advice to 
Germany, one article reminding her that the Soviet had never been 
interested in the preservation of the Versailles Treaty. 

Apmnil 27th.—Resumption of discussions in Paris. (See France) 

The Executive Committee of the Comintern in Moscow issued « 
long “* Programme for a Soviet Government in England.” 

April 28th.—It was reported that the Comintern had decided to 
supplement M. Litvinoff’s policy of peace pacts by a chain of “ pro- 
letarian pacts” encircling Germany. Instructions had been issued 
to the Comintern’s sections in certain countries bordering on Germany 
(except the Netherlands and Switzerland) to organize anti-German 


committees. 
Apmril 29th.—-Franco-Soviet conversations. (See France). 


Vatican City. 

April 22nd.—The Pope received 2,400 German boys belonging 
to various Roman Catholic organizations, to whom he said that the) 
represented German Catholic youth at a very singular and important 
time, ‘* so difficult and so dark,” and for him, also “ so painful.” That 
youth was the best reserve for the resistance and the preservation oi 
Catholic Christian life in Germany, and he reminded them that difficult 
hours were in sight. 

Apnil 27th.—It was understood that the German press law oi 
April 25th was considered to be a violation of Articles 4 and 32 0 


the Concordat. 


Y via. 

April 30th.—Meetings of Dr. Matchek’s Opposition List were 
forbidden throughout the country. Reports were current in Belgrade 
that M. Hojera, the leader of the Yugoslav Popular Party and two 
others had been arrested at Kupriya ; that in Bosnia all the candidates 
on Dr. Matchek’s List had been arrested ; that Dr. Spaho, leader 0! 
the Bosniaks, and others, had been curtly told to go home when they 
appeared in their constituencies; and that fines of 1,000 dinars oF 
more had been inflicted on prominent members of the Yugoslav Popular 


Party. 
Dr. Davidovitch, at a meeting near Belgrade, replied to the 
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accusations made by M. Yevtitch, the Prime Minister, against Dr. 
Yatchek. The Opposition, he said, claimed freedom and full rights of 
jtizenship. The State required a Parliament, freedom of the press, 

d full responsibility of ministers. It was unfair to assert that the 
he Opposition had no programme. Its members would easily 
come to terms. It was a calumny to accuse the Opposition of high 
treason. The most pressing need was to find means of restoring 
confidence between Zagreb and Belgrade. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children sti oe" se no Geneva 


Meeting of Austrian, Hungarian and 
Italian Ministers -_ so ...  Wenice 


6th ... “Financial Committee vets . Geneva 
15th-17th 2nd Congress of European Cxteome Union __ Brussels 
20th ... “Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium Geneva 
28th ... ™85th Session of the Council .... os Geneva 


28th ... “Special Meeting of the League Aina) 
ve the Chaco dispute .... aun . Geneva 


3rd ... ™Permanent Mandates Commission pad Geneva 


3rd Conference of Powers regarding the 
future of the Danube Basin ... Rome 


12th 5 *Fiscal Committee ne ee * Geneva 


24th-29th 8th Biennial Conference of the ietecne> 
tional Chamber of Commerce Paris 


june 28th—July 2nd National Peace Congress me ... London 


roth ... *Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching : Geneva 
15th _... *International Committee on Intellectual 


Co-operation _.... 3 Geneva 


July 15-20 ... 6th International Congress for | Scientific 
Management ..... ; i ...  Lendon 


July 29th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot .. hear Stockholm 


August 3rd-7th.... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference .... sla _ inn .. Stockholm 


September 9th ... Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific Investigation of ee 
Problems ei Berlin 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 
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